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ABSTRACT 



Three samples (N=474 ; N=389; N=417) of special 
education and maihstream teachers were asked to complete the Teacher 
Stress Survey (TS3 ) , _ De\7elbped f or the study , the TSS consisted of 

cjucsstiohs on personal arid prof essidnal characteristics and on 

perceived teacher stress in terms of six factors :( 1) prof essionai 

distress, (2) discipline and mot i vat ion ,( 3) emotional 

mariif estatibris/ (4) behavioral manifestations, (5) physiological 
mariif estatibris, arid (6) fatigue manifestations^ -Thirty project 
activities related to the development , implementation, and field 
testing of the TSS. Results of the TSS were ahajyzed by testing nine 
null hypotheses. Twenty-seven findings were made ,^ ^ among them that 
special education teachers of handicapped or handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students experienced significantly strbriger 
professional distress than did maihstream teachers bf either 
nonhandicapped or both handicapped and ribriharidicapped studerits arid 
that special education and maihstream teacher s, wheri grouped 
according to grade level, studesht type, arid classroom type^ did not 
differ in perceptibhs bf the frequericy bf teacher stress, 
implications for future research bri such topics as ident i f icat ion of 
ihdividual heeds arid resburces arid the_ select ion and implementation 
of chahge .strategies are described. (CL) 
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lQi£§3.LiG t iofi 

This report^ presents an overview of the study aesiqn and 
a surrimai y ^df the major findinqs of tFiib stuayi 



iGraht fuhded'by the Bureau of Education of the Handicapped, 
Office of Education, Washinqton, D.C. (Grant Award i 
G00810nDU6) • 



'ihts stuay addressed the issue of stress arid its effects 
on special education and mainstieam teachers. More specifi- 
cally, the study focused on: (a) the level of stress at the 
end ot tt^e school year in cbmparisori to the beqihhlriq; (b) 
the in ter relationship between teacher perceived stress and 
the personal and professional characteristics of the special 
education arid ir.airis t ream teachers; and (c) the relative 
contribution of the personal and professional teacher char- 
acteristics that would explain teacher stress. 

ihe ihterit ot this study was twofold. The initial pur- 
pose was to develop and refine an instrument that would 
reliably and validly assess the frequency and strenqth of 
teacher stress. ftt present, only a few investigators have 
attempted this, and have done so by examiriiriq differerit mod- 
els of stress and burnout (Kyriacou and ::idtcliffe, 1978; 
eichon and Koff, 1980; Maslach and JacKsbri, 1981). The sec- 
ond purpose of this study was to expand uoon existing 
research on stress and burnout to include the areas of both 
special educatibri and regular mainstream education. .fit 
present, research comparing and contrasting both groups is 
very 1 imi ted • 



'I7iC cur^rerit study is based upon ana adapted from the 
wdiKs ot Maslach and JacKson (l^-?ei), Schwab (1966), Crane 
(i9bl) , Anderson (1980) .^and iSacintyre {i96i) . A variation 
of the burnout"^q:^trurT)ent tr^at these inves tiqatoi s employed 
was deN^-eloped, refined , narred the Teacher Stress inventory 
(TSl) , arid used in the analyses of the Jata and presentation 
of the fihdinqs related to this study, 

•\ 

Three samples (N = U7U; N = 389 ; N = ^m7) of special edu- 
cation and mainstream teachers randoinly selected from the 
Verir/ont State Department ot Lducation teacher rolls - were 
respondents in this study. Each participant was asked to 
cdmpiete the Teacher Stress Survey (TSS).2 This survey con- 
sisted of two parts. In Part I, special education and main- 
strbcim teachers v?ere asKed to provide information about per- 
sonal and professional characteristics such as sex, age^ 
education level, size of community, number of years teaching 
experience, qrade level tauqht, type of student tauqht, num- 
ber of students tauqht, and type of classroom. The second 
part of the TSS provided a measure of perceived teacher 
stress in terms of six fact'ors: Prdtessional Distress; 
Discipline and Motivation; Lmotidnal Manifestations; Eeha- 



?The preliminary form of the instrument used in this study 
was terrried the Teacher Stress Survey (TSS) . The revised 
_f brnj reported in this study , however , was termed the 
Teacher Stress Inventory (TSl) 
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viorai Manifestations; Physibioqical Manitdstat ions ; and 
Fatique Njahi f estat ions . For each of these factors, separate 

subscalc scores are provided for the frequency and the 

strehqth of the feelihiqis and events experienced by the 

teacher. In addition. Total Frequency, Total Stienqth, and 
Total Cbnipdsite Scores were con.puted and reported^ 

T^itr Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, (SPSS) , 
Second E:dition (Nie, et al , 1975) was used to analyze all 
the data related to the nail hypotheses. When discussinq 
pretes t-posttest mean differences for Null Hypotheses 1 and_ 
2, depenaent or paired samples t tests were ased. In birder 
to test Null Hypotheses 3^ ^ and 5, three persbnal and six 
professional variables were used tb define the teacher 
qroups. Then, a rrul t i var ia te analysis of variance (MANOVA) 
was performed for each of the bacKqround variables, first 
across all the strenqth subsc^les of the ISI (note Hypothe- 
sis 3) , and then across al^ the frequency sabscales (note 
Hypothesis 4) • . Special education and mainstream teachers 
were compared on each of the background variables. Then 
oneway analyses of variance (ftr^GVAsj were conducted whenever 
the MANGVA F ratios proved siqnificant. A conservative? siq- 
nificance level of .0Gi was selected^ and follow-up luRey 
Tests of Honestly Siqnificant Differences (HSD) • .were con- 
ducted to determine ±he between qrbup differences. For Null 



Hypotheses i, 1, 8, and ^, stepwise muitipie reoresslbn 
analyses were used to detern:ine the extent and the fashion 
in which the backqround variabies weie related to the ISI 
subscalGs and scales, for the combinc^d qroup of special edu- 
cation and mainstream teachers. Null Hypotheses 6 and 7 
exainined this relationship with respect to the TSI subscale 
scores; Null Hypotheses B and 9 ^ with respect to the TSI 
total scores. 

Status SummaSi £E§ggM^£^M Q^jgeiives A and B 

This study had two dblectives. The first of theses 

Oblective A, was related to the development of the Teacher 

Stress Inventory. - 

Qfeigctive A: To develop and field test an instru^ 
nient that would determine the relationships ambhq 
personal and professional special education 
teacher variabies and the sources and. manif est a- 
tions of teacher stress, amonq special education 
and mainstream teachers. 

Pursuant to this Objective, and as noted in Table 1^ 30 

prbiect activities were conducted. Chrbnoloqical ly , these 

activities extended from October 1, 198U (Activity Al) to 

the present (Activity A30) . All prelect activities were 

concluded prior to or by the projected timeline dates, with 

the exception of Activity ABO (**submit results for pubiica- 

tibn") • As noted in the reference list appended to this. 
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report^ twelve papers have been prepared, two nave been 
bresehted in National Conferences ciurinq t'i 1981-82, and 
five have been accepted for publications fipproxinrately one 
dozen other papers are presently beinq prepared during FY 
1982-63. In addition, one dissertation ua^sed on the data 
collectea for this study was prepared durinq FY 1981-82, and 
defended in July of 1982 (note enclosed manascript) i Appen- 
dix C of the disEsertation examines in qreat detail the pro- 
iect activities related to eb-jective A. Aiso, various ver^ 
sions of the Teacher Stress inventory v^ere prepared for 
futarc use based on the data collected in triis study. These 
versions are included in Appendices (I, 1, and o of the dis- 
sertation. 

Information about the Teacher Stress Inventory has been 
disseminated thrduqh presentations at two national confer- 
ences (Council for Exceptional Children, April, 1961; Amer- 
ican t:ducation Research Association, March, 1982), and 
throuah^ papers submitted for puBiication. Twenty-eight 
requests for information about the Inventory have been 
answeiedi The mclority of the requests have oriqinated in 
ATierican Universities, thouqh two originated elsewhere 
(Israel and Australia). Presently^ two doctoral students 
have used either the long or short forms of the Inventory in 
their disser tatiohs > which involved surveys of special edu- 
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TAi.bt 1 

'Jfie lin.eline and Procedures Rel.ittd to Ubjective 




DESGRIPTlON OF 
PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



CURRENT STATUS OF 
0 B J EC TIVES/ACTIVITI 



Make decision to "go" 

Complete purpose/goal s/hypdtheses , as 
outlined in Section 2.0 of this propo 
sal . 



Determine data needs as outlined by 
Berdie & Anderson (1974) & Orlich 
(1978) . 

State objectives. Note section 2.0 
of this proposal. 

Update related literature^ Note 
sections 1.0 and 3.G of this proposal 

Begin item construction as prosed by 
Babbie {1913) , Berdie S Anderson 
(1974), Orlich (1978) and Warwick & 
Lininger (1975). These are presented 
in Appendix A. 

Obtain endorsements;, this request for 
funds represents such an attempt. 



Identify subject population; in tHis 
case special education and mainstream 
teachers in Vermont. 



Design sampling technique as proposed 
by Warwick & Lininger (1975) and dis- 
cussed in the procedure section of 
this proposal. 



An outline of the purpose, 
goals, and hypotheses re- 
lated to the project will 
be drafted whenproject 
proposal is written. 

(Same as A-2) 



(Same as A-2) 



(Same- as A-2 ) 

A list of approximately 
200 items will_be genera- 
ted, with the literature 
review {A-5) . 



To be cdmp>leted upon ac- 
ceptance of grant proposal 
by B.E.H. 

To be the end result of 
decision to use special_ 
education and mainstream 
teachers . 

This will be done prior to 
submission of grant propo- 
sal . 



Completed, Oct 1, 198(3 

Completed, Oct 1, 1980 

Completed, Oct 1, 1980 

Completed, Oct 1, 1980 



Completed, Oct 1, 1980 

Completed, Oct 1, 1980 

Completed, Oct 1, 1980 

Completed, Oct 1, 1980 



Completed, Oct 1, 1980 
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DESCRIPTION OF . . 
PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



__DESIGN FOR. EVALUATION. 
OF OBJECTIVES/ACTIVITIES 



.. CURRE_NT_ STATUS. _gF__ 
OBJECTIVES/ACTIVITIES 



Identify sample population, or Vermont 
special education and mainstream teach- 
ers . 



Begin sampling selection. 

Complete sample list. 

Develop revised draft of questionnaire 
instrument. Note Appendix B. 



Obtain review/critique of instrument 
from peers and experts (optional) . 

Mail survey. 



Tabulate initial returns. 



Recycle steps A-20 and A-21 for May 
survey. 

Tabulate May returns. 



Send final fdlldW-up as needed 
(optional) . 



This will be done upon ac- 
ceptance of grant proposal 
and prior to mailing of the 
Teacher Stress Inventory. 

As in A-10. 



As in A-10. 

This will be completed upon 
organization of items into 
questionniare format. 

This willbecompieted pri- 
or to instrument revision. 

This will be completed 
when all surveys and return 
envelopes have been mailed 
to pre-selected respondents, 

This will be completed when 
all return.s received, prior 
to Jan.. 1 have been key- 
punched. 



Completed, Oct 1, 1980 

Completed, Oct 10, 198C 
Completed, Oct 1, 1980 
Completed Oct 1, 1980 



Completed Dec/1980 
Jan/igsi 



Completed, Nov. 7, 198G 



Completed Jan 15, 198!^ 



As in steps A-20 and A-21. Completed, May 1, 1981- 



This willbe completed when Completed, June 15, 198 
all returns received prior 
to June 1 have been .key- 
punched. 



Completed June 15, 1981 
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DESCRIPTION_OF__ 
PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



_DESIGN_FgR_EVALyATigN__ 
OF OBJECTIVES/ACTIVITIES 



_CyRRENT STATUS OF 
OBJECTIVES/ACTIVITIEIS 



Finalize tabulations. 



Begin statistical tests. 



Complete statistical tests. 



Revise subscales. 



Develop the final form of the Teacher 
Stress Inventory based upon question- 
naire data. 



Submit results for publication. 



This will be completed Completed^ July 1^ 1981 
when all returns received 
prior to June 14 have been 
received . 



eted July 10, 1981 



This will be completed 

after the. appropriate . SPSS 
programs have been written 
and all returns have been 
tabulated . 



This will be completed Completed July 17, 1981 
Upon receipt of SPSS out- 
put. 

This will be completed Completed Aug 2, 1981 

based upon results of sta- 
tistical analysis. 

Based upon revision of the Completed Aug 15, 1981 
survey data the final form 
of the survey will be de- 
veloped. 

This will be completed by Ongoing 
writingf and ■ submitting an 
article on the development 
of the Teacher Stress Sur- 
vey. ^ 
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cation and reqoiar education teachers in Louisiana (McHardy^ 
1982) and urban regular education teachers in BrboRlyh, N.Y. 
(ZacKernian, 1962) • - Additionally: (a) the Invehtdry is 
beihq used in survey wbirK in Buffalo* N.Y.* sponsored by the 
State University of New YbrK; {b) its use is beinq consid- 
ered by six other doctoral students in their research work ; 
and (c) a modified version of the Inventory has been adopted 
by Seaside Education Associates of Weston, Massachusetts, 
and has been used in worKshops and needs assessments of 
human service provider vendors sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Health. 

An additional ^7 bniversit y-reiated requests for papers 
have been 'responded to, thouqh these requests were f or qeh- 
efai information about stress and not for specific informa- 
tion about the Inventory. 

Objective B 

The second Objective of this study was to examine the 
relationships amonq the dependent variables, as defined by 
the subscale and total scale scores of the Teacher Stress 
Inventory, with a number of backqround personal and profes- 
sional teacher variables^ Ihiss^|jas^^5?o^ testinq nine 
null hypotheses. 

Objective B: To determine the relationships ambhq 
three personal and six professional special educa- 
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lion teacher variables and the sources and 

mani f estations of teacher stress f rem amohq the 

survey data provided by special edacatibn and 
mainstreairi teachers in Vermontc 

These data were examined by testing nine null hypotheses 
that were qfoaped by three types of analyses. The first two 
null hypotheses tXNHi and NH2) examined pretest-posttest dif- 
ferences, or how stress qrew and chanqed for special educa- 
tion and mainstreair teachers by the end of the 1980-81 pub- 
lic school year in comparison with stress levels as they 
existed at the begihhihq oi the same public school yeari 
Null Hypotheses 3, U, and 5 examined the special education 
and iT.ainstream teacher qroup differences with respect to 
each of h ihe personal and professional variables. Finally, 
Null Hypotheses 6 through 9 examined the extent and the 
fashion in which either the personal or the professional 
bacKqround variables explained the variance associated with 
the Teacher Stress inventory subscaies and scales. 

As in ebjective h, and as noted in Table 2, Objective B's 
procedures and activities ranqed from October 1* 1980, to 
the present. Each of Objective B's activities were com- 
pleted before or by the projected timeline dates (Activities 
Bl throuqh B27) with the exception of Activities B28 (com- 
pleted October 1, 1981), B29 (completed by March 1, 1982), 

.... . .f . ^ 

and B30 (onqoinq) . Particularly in the case of Activity 
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B20-, and as rioted earlier in this report, a naniber of papers 
have been prepared and submitted and/of presented^ and a 
hUniber bt dtners are currently beinq . xepared. 



Iri response to requests for survey information that brici- 
inated from the participants of this and the pilot wbrR^ a 
tota^l of 282 summary reports have been disseminated. These 
reports, which are somewhat shorter in scope and less 
detailed than this report^ overviewed the ma1dr findinqs of 
the surveys^ 



Overview of Saii d£&§feStSts 1 ItllSiiah 2 
The findinqs of this study are outlined below. For the 
purpose of clarity. Null Hypotheses i and 2, then 3, and 
5^ and then 6, 7, 8» and 9 will be disfcussed in combination* 



findings Rgi^ted to Uaii HiE2ttl§ses 1 and 2 

Haii diEoihesis J: There are no siqnif leant pre- 
test-postt€?st differences amonq the frequency or 
strenqth subscale^ or total* scores of perceived 
teacher stress amonq special education teachers 



^Strenqth and frequency subscale scores include one each for 
the f ollowinq stress factors: Prof essional Distress ; Bis- 
cipline and Motivation ; Emotional Manifestations; Beha- 
vioral Hanifestatiphi; Physioloqical Manifestations; and 
Fatique Manifestations. 

^Total Scdresincluded one each for the foiiowing full scale 
scores:. Total Strength; Total Frequency; and Total Com- 
posite Scores. 
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TfibLE 2 

The Timeline and Procodures Related to Objective B 
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DESCRIPTION OF 

PR(Xr£CI'--^CTXUX-TI££ 

As in A-1. 

Propose a number of examinations among 
the categories of variables. 

Through B~2i. As in A-3 through A-27, 
excluding B-i9/A-19. 

Plan and select analysis, techniques 
and statistical data. 

interpret results . 

Prepare figures/tables. 

Submit results for publication. 



DESIGN FOR EVALUATION CURRENT STATUS 0F^ 

f)F fip jfCTTV;^!^/APT TVT TTf;.S _ BBdECTIVES/AeTIVITIES 



As in A-1. 



This will be completed 
prior to and included in 
the writing of the grant 
proposal . 

Through B-27. As in A-3 
through A-27, excluding 
B-19/A-19. 



This will be completed, 
prior to. and included in 
the writing of the graat 
proposal. t3ote section 
5.2. 



Interpretations. will _be 
based upon. results . of 
statistical analysis. 

As in B-28. 

This will be completed 
by writing and submitting 
an article (s) based upon 
results of the survey. 



As in A-i. 



Completed Oct i, 198 D 



Through B-27. As in 
3-3 through. B-27i ex- 
cluding B-19/A-ig. 

Completed, Jan 1-,' 1981 



eted, Oct 1, 1981 



leted, March 1, 1981 



Ongoing 
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Ndii hypothesis i focused on sp.eciai education teachers' 
perceived stress levels at the end of the 1980-81 school 
year^ in comparison to those reported by the same special 
edueatibh teachers at the beqihhihq of that school year. 
The results of these findihqs are suinmarized in Table 3, the 
status summary of tindinqs related to Null Hypotheses 1 and 
2. 

Null Hypothesis 1 was rejected when special education 
teacher pretest and posttest scores were compared only with 
respect to their perceptions of the strenqth of Discipline 
and Motivations These teachers did not differ with respect 
to the pretest/posttes t coniFarisons made for professional 
Distress, the Emotional^ Behavioral^ Physiological and 
Fatique Manifestations of stress^ and the Total Frequency, 
Total Strenqthi and Total Composite measures of experienced 
Stress • 

Saii ^£Egihgs4§ 2: There are no significant pre- 
test-post teit differences among the frequency and 
strenqth subscale or total scale scores of per- 
ceived teacher stress among mainstream teachers. 

Null Hypothesis 2 focused on mainstream teacher's per^ ^ 

ceived stress levels at the end of the 1980-81 school year 

in comparison ' to those reported by the same mainstream 
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Status SuiTJinary of Findinqs helatod to Hypotheses 1-2 



Special Education Ma in stream 



Dependent Teacher s 

Variables 

HI H2 



FREebENeV MEASURES 

Professional Distress FR F8 

Discipline and Motivation FR ER 

Emotional Manifestations FR EB 

Behavioral Manifestations FR EB 

Physioloqlcal Manif^s FR FB 

Fatique Manifestations FR FR 

STRENGTH MEASURES 

Prof essibhal Distress FR BR 

Discipline and Motivation R FR 

Emdtidhal Manifestations FR R 

Behavioral Manifestations FR BK 

iPhysioldcjical Manif's FR R 

Fatique Manifestations FR R 



TOTAL SCALE MEASURES 

Total Frequency FR FR 

Total Strength FR R 

Total Composite FR FR 



R = Reject Null Hypothesis 

Fr = Fail to Reject Null Hypothesis 



teachers at the begihhinq of that school year» The results 
of these findinqs are summarized in Table 3, the status 



summary of findinqs related to Null Hypotheses 1 and 2i 



Nuii Hypothesis 2 was rejected when maihstream teacher 
pretest /post test scores were conj pared with respect to their 
perceptions of the strength of Emotidhal* Physiological, and 
Fatigue Manifestations, and with respect to the Total 
Strength with which they exper iehced stress . The mainstream 
teachers did not differ with respect to their perceptions of 
the freguehcy of any stress factor, the Total Fregaehcy and 
Total CdiTjpdsite. measures of stress, and the strength with 
which Frbfessibhal Distress, Discipline and Motivation, and 
the Behavioral Manifestations of stress were perceived to 
have occurred. 

Findinas Egilt§d to Null Hyeothesis 3 

Mail^UxEO thesis 3: There are no significant dif- 
ferences among the means of strength subscale 
scores of special education _ and_ maihstream teach- 
ers grouped according to levels of bacKground 
personal^ and professional^ variables. 

Null Hypothesis 3 focused oh special education and main- 
stream teachers' perceptions of the strength ojE teacher 
stress. The results of these findings are summarired in 
Table u, the status summary of findings related to Null 

5Xhe personal variables are teacher sex, age, and level of 
edubatidhal achievement. 

^The prof essional variables are the size of the cdmmvljhity, 
length of teaching experience, grade level taught^ type df 
student, type of classroom, and number of students. 



Hypotheses 3, U, and Si 
Einding 3 

Null Hypothesis 3 was rejected when special education and 
mainstream teachers were grouped accbrdinq Id sex* age, edu- 
cation level, comniunity size^ years of experience, student 
type, and student number* Special education and mainstream 
teachers, when grouped by grade level and classroom type did 
not differ in their perceptions of the strength of teacher 
stress • 

Finding ^ 

Ig^^MS £gH» When special education and mainstream 
teachers were grouped by levels of the personal variable 
sex, it was evident that the stress resulting from Disci- 
pline and Motivation issues was strongest in male and female 
mainstreeam teachers, was somewhat less so in male special 
education teachers, and was significantly less so in female 
special education teachers • 

Finding 5 

Teacher Age* When special education and mainstream 
teachers were grouped according to age, it was evident that: 
(a) young mainstream teachers, aged 19-29, experienced 



table: n 

status SumiDary of Findings Related to Hypotheses 3-5 
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STRENGTH MEASbRES R 
(Hypothesis 3) 

a 

FREQUENCY MEASbHES R 
(Hypothesis 



TOTAL SeAtE MEASURES 
(Hypothesis 5) 

Total Frequency FR 
Total Strehqth FR 
Total Composite FR 



B_ = Reject Null Hypothesis 

FR = Fail to Reject Null Hypothesis 

a. Rejection or failure to reject the hypotheses _ related to 
the TSI subscale scores is based on the MANOVA F_ values. 

b. Rejection or failure to reject the hypotheses related to 
the TSI total scores is based on the ANOVA F values. 
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stress associated with Discipiihe arid Motivation arid the 
Emotional and Physioioqicai Rant f estat ibris as being signifi- 
cantly less strong than did any other teacher group; (b) 
the young mainstream teachers experienced significantly less 
strong Professional Distress than did the older and middle- 
aged special education arid mainstream teachers; and (c) the 
young special education teachers* aged 19-29, experienced 
significantly strbriger Professional Distress than did the 
older special educatibri and the young mainstream teachers^ 

Finding h 

Teaehej M^gSi^^S Lgvel. When special education arid 
mainstream teachers were grouped by education level, it was 
evident that: (a) bachelors-level special educatibri teach- 
ers experienced Professional Distress as beirig significantly 
stronger than that reported by the advariced-degree special 
education and the bachelor s^level mainstream teachers; and 
(b) the advanced-degree special education teachers differed 
significantly from each bf the other five education level 
groups by repbrtirig significantly weaker stress associated 
with Disciplirie and Motivation than did each of the other 
teacher grbups • 
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£o^munit2 Size. When special education arid rnairistrearh 
teachers were qroaped by level of community size it was evi-^ 
dent that: (a) rural special education teachers experienced 
significantly weaker Professional Distress than did the 
rural and suburban mainstreani teachers; (b) the rural spe- 
cial educat ion teachers experienced siqhificahtly s tronqer 
Emotional Manifestations than did any of the mainstream 
teacher qrbups^ and significantly stronger Fatigue Manifest- 
tatibhs than did the rural mainstream teachers; and (c) the 
suburban special education teachers experienced signifi- 
cantly stronger Professional Distress than did all of the 
mainstream teachers^ and significantly stronger Emotional 
Manifestations than did the rural and suburban mainstream 
teachers • 

Eindina 8 

igaching Experience. When special education and main- 
stream teachers were grouped according to levels of teaching 
experience it was evident that: (a) the less-experienced 
(<5 years) roaihstream teachers perceived significantly 
stronger Professidhal Distress than did the more experienced 
special education teachers; and (b) the moderately-experi- 
enced (6-10 years) special education teachers perceived sig- 



nificantly stronqer Professional Distress than did their 
more-experienced (>i6 years) special education arid niaih- 
s treaiTj tear her col lea goes • 

tindina 9 

Stadent Sategorx* When special education arid niairistream 
teachers were grouped by 1 evel of the type of studerit that 
they teach^ the fbllbwiriq was eviderit: (a) special educa- 
tion teachers teachirig either handicapped or both handicap- 
ped and ridriharidicapped students experienced significantly 
strdriger Professional Distress than did the Sainstream 
teachers of either nonhandicapped or both handicapped and 
ndnhandicapped students; (b) special education teachers of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students experienced signifi-- 
cantly stronger Emotioriai and Fatigue Manifestations thari 
was experienced by • rnairistream teachers of ridriharidicapped 
students or of both handicapped arid ndriharidicapped students; 
(c) special education teachers df handicapped students expe- 
rienced signif icarit ly stronger Enidtidrial arid Fatigue Mani- 
festations than did bdth grdups df maihstream teachers who 
teach either ridriharidicapped or both handicapped and nonhan- 
dicapped studerits . 



itBi§B£ Nugfeer. When special education and mainstreatri 
teachers were qrduped by the number of students taught, the 
followinq was evident; (a) mainstream teachers of small-- 
qroups (2 to 19 students) experienced signif icantly - weaker 
Professional Distress than did the teachers in the small-- or 
larqe-qroup (2G + ) special education and the iarge--group 
mainstream groups; (b) smaii-group maihstream teachers 
experienced significantly weaker stress associated with Dis-- 
cipiine and Motivation than did the teachers in the small-- 
and iarqe-group special education and maihstream teachers; 
(c) small-group special education teachers experienced sig- 
nificantly weaKer stress associated with Discipline and 
Motivation than did the larqe-group special education and 
maihstream teachers; and (d) being a small-group Djainstreaia 
teacher results in significantly weaker Emotional, Beha- 
vioral, Physiological, and Fa tigue Manifestations when com- 
pared with the large- or small-group special education and 
the larqe-group mainstream teacher s * 

Eindinas Rgi§ted to Null H^ESitlisis U 

Null Hx^othesis U: Ihere are no significant dif- 
ferences among the _ means of frequency sub scale 
scores of special education _ and _ mainstream teach- 
ers grouped, according tp_ levels, of background 
personal*' and professional® variables. 



Null Hypothesis U focused oh special education arid rnairi- 
streair teachers* perceptions of the frequency of teacher 
stross as defined by the TSI subscales* The results of 
these findings are surnmarizeci in TaiUe U, the status surnroary 
of findings related to Null Hypotheses 3, n, and 5. 



Fin^ina 11 

Null Hypothesis U was rejected when special education and 
inainstreani teachers were grouped according to sex, age, edu- 
cation level, community size^ years of experience, and stu-- 
dent number i Special education and mainstream teachers^ 
when grouped according to grade levels student type, arid 
classroom type, did not differ in their perceptions of the 
frequency of teacher stress. 

EiS^ihS ii 

IgS§fei£ When special education and mainstream 

teachers were grouped by sex , it was evident t hat : (a) the 
frequency with which discipline and motivation problems 
occurs is' greatest in male and female mainstream teachers, 
is somewhat less so in male special education teachers, and 



"^The personal variables are sex^ age/ and level of educa- 
t ionai achievement • 

eihe professional variables aire the size of the cdmifnuriityi 
length of teaching experience ^ grade level taught, type of 
student type of classroom > arid ri umber of students* 



is siqnif icantly less so in female special education teach 
ers. 



binding 13 

leacfegl ft9§« When special education and mainstream 
teachers were qrbuped by age, it was evident that: (a) Pro- 
fessional Distress was most frequently experienced by young 
(20-29) maihstreain education teachers, and was experieneed 
by these teachers significantly more often than it was by 
middle^aqed {30-39) and older (UO years or over) special 
education teachers and older mainstream teachers; and (b) 
the yduhq and older mainstream teachers experienced Disci- 
jDlihe and Motivation related stress significantly more often 
than did the middle-aged special education teachers, who 
experienced it the least often- 

Eindin^ iii 

Education Level. When special education and mainstream 
teachers were grouped by levels of acquired education, it 
was evident that: (a) the advanced-degree special education 
teachers experienced Professional Distress significantly 
less often than did the bachelors-level special education 
teachers; ' (b) the advanced-degree special educatibh teach- 
ers experienced significantly .less frequent stressful events 
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related to Discipline and Motivation than did the bachelors- 
level special education and roairis tream teachers arid the 
advanced-deqree mainstream teachers; and (c) the bachelors- 
level special edacation teachers experienced Fatique arid 
Manifestations significantly more often than did either the 
bachelors^level mainstream teachers. 

Finding 

QommuBiti Size. When special education and mainstream 
teachers were qr duped by cdmmuni ty size, it was evident 
that: (a) the urban mainstream teachers experienced stress 
associated with Discipline and Motivation issues signifi- 
cantly more often than did the three (rural; suburban; 
urban) special education groups and the suburban mainstream 

teacher qroup; arid (b) the rural mairistream teachers 

A, 

reported significantly more frequent bccurrerices of stress 
related to Discipline and Motivation than did their rural 
special education counterparts. 

Findins i6 ^ 

Teaching E^tf £iifi§§- ^^hen special educat ion and main- 
stream teachers were qrouped by levels of teaching experi- 
ence, it was evident that: (a) special education teachers 
with 10 or more years experience experienced siqriif icantly 



less freqaent Professibrial Distress than did special educa- 
tion and mainstream teachers with one to five years experi- 
ence; (b) the special education teachers with five or less 
years experience experienced siqhif icaht ly more frequent 
Professional Distress than did special education teachers 
with six or more years experience or mainstream teachers of 
10 or more years experience; and (c) special education 
teachers with six to nine years experience reported siqnifi- 
cantly less frequent s tress associated with Discipline and 
Motivation than did mainstream teachers with one to five 
years or 10 or more years experience ^ 



Finding 17 

Stadent Nuffibgi* When special education and mainstream 
teachers were qrouped by levels of student number^ it was 
evident that: (a) the small-qroup (2-19) mainstream teach- 
ers experienced siqni f icahtly less frequent Professional 
Distress and Discipline and Motivation related stress, than 
did the small- or larqe-qroup (20 + ) special education- teach- 
ers and the larqe-qroup mainstream teachers; and (b) ^ the 
small-group special education teachers experienced stress 
associated with Discipline and Motivation siqhif icantly less 
often than did the larqe-qroup special education and main- 
stream teachers i 



' EiniiDas RgiSted to Null H^EOtjiesis S 

Null H^£Othesis 5: There are no significant ciif^ 
ferences among the means of the lotai Strength, * 
Total Frequency, or Total Composite Scores of spe^ 
ciai education and Mainstream teachers groups 
accord ing to the levels of background personal ^ 
and professional 10 variables 

Null Hypothesis 5 focused on special education and roain-- 

s t ream teachers ' perceptions of the frequency of teacher 

stress as defined by the ISI total scale scores* The 

results of these findings are summarized in Table ^, the 

status summary of findings related to Null Hypotheses 3, 

and 5. 



Null Hypothesis 5 was rejected for all scale scores when 
special education teachers were grouped according to educa-- 
tion leve'l, student type, and student number. Additionally, 

Hypothesis 5 was rejected for the Total Strength (teacher 

- 1 

_ - 1 _ 

age; years experience) and Total Somposite (teacher age) 

Scores. Special education and mainstream teachers ^ when 

grouped according to teacher sex ^ cbmmuhity si ze ^ grade 

level and classroom type, did hot differ in their overall 



^The personal variables are sex, age, and level of educa- 
tional achievement* 

i^The professional variables are community size, teaching 
experience, grade level, student type, classroom type, and 
number of student s» 
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perceptions of the Total Strehqth^ Total Frequenpy^ arid 
Total Cbinposite measures or teacher stress^ 

iet§£ilf Esg* When special education and itiainstreaffl 
t eacher s were qrouped by aqe , it was evident t hat : (a j young 
mainstream teachers experienced the Total Strength of stress 
as beinq significantly less stong than did any other teacher 
aqe group; and (B) younq mainstreain teachers experienced 
stress significantly less than did the other teacher age 
groups, in terms of the f reqaency~by-strenqth interaction^ 
or the Total Gomposite Score. 

E^ycation ievei* When special education and mainstream 
teachers were grouped according to level of education, it 
was evident that: (a) with respect to the Total Frequency 
Score t bachelors- level special education teacher s experi-- 
encea stressful events significantly more often than did the 
advanced-degree special education and bachelor's level main- 
stream teachers; (b) with respect to the Total Strength 
Score, the advanced-degree special education teachers expe- 
rienced signif ieantiy weaker stress than did either the 
bachelors -level special education or the mainstream teacher 
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qiroups; and (c) with respect to the Totiai. edmpbsite Score; 
' the advanced-^deqree special edocation teachers reported sig- 
nificantly less Tbtai eomposite Stress than did any of the 
other three education ievei'^teacher groups. 

Cindina 21 

leaching ExEerience» When special education and main-- 
stream teachers were grouped by lovel of years teaching 
experience^ it was evident that: (a) with respect to the 
Total Strength Score* the inexperienced (1-5) mainstream 
teachers perceived significantly stronger levels of stress 
than did the moderately experienced (6-9 years) special edu-- 
cation teachers; and (b) the overall strength of stress for 
both the special education and mainstream teachers was 
greatest during the first five years of teaching and 
decreased, sometimes significantly sb; after that* 

EiOdina 22 

Student Xi^e. When special education arid mainstream 
teachers were grouped accordih-g to the type of student they 
taught* it was evident that: (a) with respect to each of the 
three total stress measures* the special education teachers 
of handicapped and nonhandicaped students experienced sig-- 
nificantly greater overall stress in comparison to both 
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maihstreani teacher qroups or those who work only with hbn- 
handicapped and those who teach both handicapped and hdhhah-- 
dicapped students; and (b) with respect to the Total Fre- 
quency and the Total Strength Scores of teacher stress, the 
special education teachers of only handicapped students 
reported experienctnq significantly stronger and signifi- 
cantly more frequent stress in comparison to both mainstream 
teachers and/or ndhhandicaped students. 

Finding 23 

Student Nan!te§I- "^txen special education and nrainstream 
teachers were grouped by the number of students whom they 
teach, it was evident that: (a) with respect to -the Total 
Frequency, Total Strength, and Total Gomposite Scores^ being 
a mainstream teacher assigned to a relatively small class or 
caseload {2-20 students) results in significantly less 
stress strength, stress frequeneey, and overall stress than 
that which is experienced by large-group I20j students) and 
small-group special education and large-group mainstream 
teachersi 

Findinas ^giited to HHli HxESthesis 6 

Nail HiE§£^§SiS There are ho relationships 

' aniong""the"f requency or strength sdbscaie scores of 
the combined special education and mainstream 
teachers with select personai^i variables. 



Null hypothesis 6 focused oh the relative contribution of 
the personal variables of teacher sex* aqe , and education 
level to each of the six strength and six frequency subs- 
cales of the TSI. ' The results of these findinqs, in terais 
of the rejection of* or the failure to reject Null Hypothe- 
sis 6 is shown in Table 5, the status summary of findings 
related to Null Hypotheses 6 and 7i 

Finding gn 

(a) Null Hypothesis 6 was rejected for each of the TSI 

subscales when the variables sex, aqe, ana education level 

were entered into the explanatory model for each of the sub-- 
scales i In each case> two or more variables accounted for a 

significant amount of the variation associated with the 
str€?ss subscales. 

Jb} The personal variable- age accounted for the qreatest 
amount of variation in each of the TSI subscales (2% to 
30%) , while education level accounted for the next greatest 
araoon : (1% to uS) , and sey accounted for the least signifi- 
cant amount (0% to 2%) of variation associated with the TSI 
subscales i 



siThe personal variables are sex, aqe, and education levels 



status Samniary of Findings Related to Hypotheses 6-7 



Personal Professional 

Dependent Variables Variables 

Variables 

H6 H7 



FREQUENCY MEASURES 

Professional Distress , R R 

Discipline and Motivation R R 

Embtibhal Manifestations R R 

Behavioral Manifestations R R 

Physiolbqical Manifest's R B 

Fatique Manifestations R R 

STRENGTH MEASURES 

ProtPssional Distress F H 

Discipline and Mot ivation R R 

Eirotional Manifestations R R 

Behavioral Manifestations R R 

Physioloqical Manifest's R R 

Fatique Manifestations R R 



R = Reject Null Hypothesis 

FR - Fail to Reject Null Hypothesis 



(cj The personal variables sex, aqe, and education level 
accounted for 2% to 3a% of the total explained variation 
associated with each of the two measures of each of the six 
ISI subscalesi 
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Eifi^ieaS Eelatid to Null HxEQthesis 7 

HHii MXBgihgSis 2: There are no relationships 
among the frequency or st re nqthsubsc ale scores of 
the cotnbinod special education and mains tream 
teachers with select professional variables* 

Null Hypothesis 7 focused on the relative contribution of 

the Professional variables^^ to each of the six strenqth and 

six frequency subscales of the TSi. The results of these 

fihdihqs in terms of the rejection oi , or the failure to 

reject Null Hypothesis 7 i^ shown ^in Table 5^ the status 

sumrrary of findinqs related to Null Hypotheses 6 and 7. 

finding 25 

(a) Null Hypothesis 7 was rejected for each of the TSI 
subscales when the variables qrade ievel, classrooin type, 
teachinq experience, student number, student category, and 
community size were entered into the explanatory model for 
each of the subscalesi in each case, two or more variables 
accounted for e significant amoant of the variation associ- 
ated with the stress subscales. 

(b) The professional variable classroom type accounted 
for the greatest amount of variation in each of the TSI sub- 
scales (1% to 39%), while teaching experience {0% to 10%) 



i ^ihe professional variables are classroom type, ' cbmmuhity 
size, years experience, grade level, student type, and 
student number. 
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and qrade level tOS to 8%J accduhted for the next qreatest 
amounts of variation assoric;ted with the TSI subscplesi The 
remaihihq variables, t^.ach'.aq experience, student -cateqory 
and community size accounted for a small (0% to 6%) though 
sometimes siqnif icant amount of the remaininq variations 

(c) Ihe six professional variables accounted for 3% to 
50% of the total explained variation associated with each of 
the two measures of each of the six TSi subscaies^ 

Eindinag Rgiaied to Null HXEQitltiis 8 

Null flXEOthegis 8: There are no_ relationships 
amonq the Total Strenqth>_ Total Frequency, or 
Total Composite Scores of the combined special 
^education and mainstream teachers with select per- 
sonal variables . 

Null Hypothesis 8 focused on the relative contribution of 

the personal variables of sex,^. aqe, and education level to 

each of the three total stress scale scores of the TSI: 

Total Frequency; Total Strenqth; and Total eomposite 

Scores. The results of these findinqs, in terms of the 

relection of, or the failure to reject Null Hypothesis 8 is 

shown in Table 6, the status summary of findinqs related to 

Null Hypotheses 8 and 9* 
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TABLE B 

Status Summary of Findings Related to Hypotheses 8-9 



Persbh-al Professional 

Dependent Variables Variables 

Variables 

H8 H9 



TOTftL SCfiLE MEASURES 

Total Frequency R R 

Total Strength ^ h • R 

Total Composite R R 



R = Reject Null Hypothesis 

FR = Fail to Reject Null Hypothesis 



Eindin^ Z6 

(a) Null Hypothesis 8 was rejected for each of the TSI 
total scores when the variables sex, aqe, and education 
level were entered into the explanatory model for each of 
the scale scores. In each case, the three variables 
acouhted for a siqnificant amount of variation associatcfd 
with the total scale scores. 

(b) The professional variable aqe accounted for the 
qreatest amount of variation in each of the TSI total scores 
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(17% to 29%) while eaucation level (1% to 3%) and sex (IS 
and 1%) acounted for the next qreatest amount of variation^ 
respectively, 

(c) The three personal variables accbohted for 19% (Total 
Frequency) , 25% (Total Coinposite) , and 33?; (Total Strength) 
of the total explained variation associated with each of the 
three total scores. 

EiDdinai Biiatgd to guii H£g©ih§sis £ 

Nyil Hx£Othesis _g: There are no relationships 
amohq the Total Frequency * _Tdtal Strenqth,. or the 
Total CbiDposite Scores of the cditibined special 
education and mainst ream teachers with select pro- 
fessional variables. 

Null Hypothesis 9 focused on the relative cohtfibutibn of 
the professional variables of classroom type, community 
size, years experience, grade level, student type^ and stu- 
dent number to each of the three total scale scores of the 
TSI: Total Frequency; Total Strength; and Total Composite 
Score. The results of these findings in terms of the rejec-- 
tion of, or the failure to reject Null Hypothesis 9 is shown 
in Table the status summary of the findings related to 

Null Hypotheses 8 and 9. 
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la) Null Hypothesis 9 was rejected for each of the TSI 
full scale scores when the variables grade level, classroom 
ty pe^ teachihq experience , student number , student cateqory > 
and corrjinunity size were entered into the explanatory model 
for each of the three scale scores. in each case, three to 
six variables accounted for a siqnificant amount of the var^ 
iation associated with the stress scale scores. 

(b) . The professional variable classrobm type accounted 
for the greatest amount of variation in each of the three 
TSi scale scores: 22% {Total Frequency); 28% (Total Coffin 
posite) ; and 37% (Total Strength) while qrade level (3% to 
8%) and student number (3% to 6%) accounted for the next 
qreatest amounts of variation associated with the TSI scale 
scores. The remaihinq variables, teaching experience, stu-- 
dent category, and community size accounted for a small (0% 
to 1%) , iihough sometimes siqnificant, amount of the remain-- 
inq variaton. 

(c) The six professional variables accounted for 31% 
(Total Frequency) 39% {Total Composite) and 50% (Total 
Strehqth) of the total explained variation associated with 
each of the three TSI scale measures. 



Perceived teacher stress is a phenomenon of increasing 
concerns This study was conducted to examine stress arid its 
effects upon special education and mainstream teachers. The 
findinqs point to several areas in which both practitioners 
and researchers can Lecome more active. Insofar as inbst 
st ress-identif icatiori strateqies and stress-reduct ion inter- 
veritions have beeri directed at the syroptdros rather than at 
the underlyiriq sources of stress* the need for cooperative 
efforts between the practitioner and the researcher is 
qreater how than ever before. 

E3ecause the study of stress in special education and reg- 
ular teachers is a relatively new endeavor, a number of 
future directions for the research are becdmiriq increasingly 
evident. ftmdnq others, these include: (a) the identifica- 
tion of the assumptions related to the study and roahaqement 
of teacher stress; (b) the development of empirically based 
preservice arid iriservice stress irianaqement proqraitis; and (c) 
the identification of a number of recommendations for addi- 
tional empirical research (Fimian, i982b) . 
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The identification of assumptions related to the study 
and manaqement of stress and burnout is an important first 
step in the problem-^solvinq process • A number of these 
assumptions are outlined tn Table 1, ah overview of the 
assumption related to the study of stress and burnout. As 
basic as these ideas may seem^ they are hot often clearly 
articulated to the teacher or teacher populations under 
stress. As a result "many miscbhceptidris exist that lead 
people to react ihapprbpr lately to their efforts to cope 
with daily stressors" (Greenberg and Valletutti, 1980, p* 
lOJ • Amdnq others, these \ni sconcept ions include the ideas 
that all teachers are under unmanageable amounts of stress, 
that stress occurs to teachers and helping professionals 
only because of the "people-work" nature of their jobs, that 
Being ambitious means being burned out, that having a high 
degree of respbhsibiltty results in burnout^ and that long 
hours will guarantee burnout. 

The Devgiggmeni of Data Based ia^§£ifiaii§a§ 

Effective preservice and inservice programs and other 
training opportunities are needed for teachers and school 
administrators. These should be designed to equip school 
personnel with the problem solving sRiiis that would enable 
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TABLE 7 

Assumptions Related to the Study ahcl Management of Stress 



A. STRESS EXISTS IN ONE'S JOB, 

1. Too little can be harmful or counter :-prqductive. 

2. Tod much can be harmful or counter-product ivei 

3. A balance can be helpful to the individual, and 
productive from a systera's perspective. 

B. STRESS CAN BE MANAGED IN A NUMBER OF WAYS* 

1, StresS:;can be operationally defined, and thus 

raeasuredi 

2 • Stress sources and manifestations can be 

identified r _and then modified and maintained. 
3i Stress can be ignored or attended to. 

The system can change; the individual can change; 

or both the system and the individual can change. 

Ci STRESS MAY OR MAY NOT BE A PROBLEM'. 

The questions that are asRed_ about stress should 
be related less to the "problem" of stress, and 
radxe to issues of the degree to which it is a 
problem and the frequency with which it is a 
problem^ if it is a prdbleni at all/ 

D. ALL TEACHERS ARE UNDER, WILL CONTINUE TO BE UNDER, ' 
AND SHOULD BE UNDER AT LEAST SOME DEGREE OF STRESS. 



them to identify and manage their own stress levels. This 
entails the deveiopraent of training programs that would go 
beyond the typical watch-out- £ or-st ress --befbre--it --Rills--ydu 
workshop routine. Given valid and reliable options for 
measuring vaifious stress and burnout constructs, it should 
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be possible to use a systematic approach to identify and 
solve stress- and burnout-related problenisi This methodoi- 
oqy would includes 

Ids identification gl needs -~ xnciudinq the 
empirical determination of the discrepancy between 
"what is" (as was done in this study) and "what 
should be" (as would be determined cooperatively 
amonq groups of teachers and administrators) ; 

2* Jhe identification of resources -^-^ ihcludinq the 
identification of the materials^ personnel^ finan- 
cial resources and procedures that could effect 
chahqe within the 5£i^em or within the iEiiviSuali 

3^ ifee seiegtign and implementation of change strate- 
gies based on the availability of resources, 
the willingness of the-system to change, and also 
the commitment of the individuals within the sys- 
tem to change; 

^* Ihg ^valuation of the eresencei a£ses§i# or degree 
of. success or the determination of the worth of 
the stress reduction or chahqe strategies that ' 
have been used; and I 
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Si Ilie revision of interventions — inciudinq the 
choice of modifyihq or termihatihq existing stra- 
teqies and/or establishing other viable stress-re^ 
ductibn alternatives^ based on data collected oh a 
formative or bnqbihq basis (after Gallery* Lisen- 
bachi and Kblmah^ 1981). 

Presently ^ there are dozens of stress reduction and stress 
manaqenient strategies that have been outlined in the popular 
psychology literature. Though these have n- * yet been 
tested^ they do provide a wealth of ideas and techniques 
from which to choose* Successful implementation of this 
type of technical assistance would require the cooperation 
of practitioners such as vicrRshbp pres€?nters^ "stress cbun-- 
seiors", and consultants whb are willing to bo held accbuht- 
able for the stress reductibh stratecjies that they espouse. 

Additional EigEiSiEil Blsgareh 

Additibnal empirical research concerning streiss and its 
effects upon special education and _reqular teachers is 
needed • These activities could entail : 

li Refininq old and developing new conceptual and 
psychometric definitions of stress and burnout • 



Ob tain in q a consistency of measurement and termi- 
ncioqy that would take into consideration the 
measure and use of varied stress and burnout con-- 
structs, yet explain the interrelationships, if 
any, amonq these. For example^ the MBI and the 
TSI measure different factors associated with 
stress and burnout^ but they do so with a very 
similar two-dimehsibn scale that accounts for both 
the frequency and strehgth/ihtehsi ty of stressful 
event occurrence. AsRihq the "same questions'' 
about different constructs may help researchers to 
better understand the relationships amonq them. 

Based on the previous point, openinq and maintain- 
inq lines of communication amonq stress research- 
ers before research projects are conducted. This 
wooid allow for cooperative projects and for the 
future access of data by other interested 
researchers* These data could then be used for 
alternative and meta analyses. This activity 
would address both praqmatic concerns (such as the 
structure of data files) as well as those of a 
more abstract nature (such as more clearly defin- 
inq the constructs beinq measured). 
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u. Continuinq the two research emphases that are 
presently becominq dominant in stress research: 
one of which deals with "captive" wbrRshdp subject 
populations; the second of which entails the use 

of iarqe randomly-selected teacher populations^ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ . __ 

The traditional distinction between "ecoloqical" 

and "laboratory" research needs to be addre..3ed 

particularly insofar as "laboratory" teacher sam^ 

pies are becominq increasinqly difficult to access 

and "ecoloqical" samples are becominq morenumer- 

dus» Additionally, attempts should be made to 

identify and obtain access to populations of 

teachers who report that they are not burned but 

or who are not experiencinq stress^ Comparisons 

Detween the two qroups will allow investigators to 

develop a clearer picture of the phenomena of 

teacher stress and burnout. 

5* Based on the previous pointy increaslnq the hum^ 
bers and types of stress research studies. 
Increasihq this number would make more valid the 
qehei 3 lizability of the findings; increasinq the 
types would result in quantitative studies^ iiT- 
depth qualitative studies , and combinations 
- thereofi 
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6. Lmphasizihq stress research that incorporates a 
niultivar iate perspective. Presently , investiga-^ 
tors have access to a number of "local models" 
which are defined in terms of one or more stress 
factors: The MBi stresses three such factors^ the 
TSI measures six, and others define one each 
(Cichon and Koff, 1960 ; Pines, et al.^ 1981J . 
Throuqh additional cooperative research efforts it 
may be possible to establish a more general and 
unifying theoretical paradigm that would include 
elements of all of these and possibly other stress 
and burnout models. Such collaborative efforts to 
understand and operat ionalize burnout and its 
stressful precursers would benefit not only spe- 
cial educators, but also regular educators and the 
students that each serves. 

1. Adapting the use of the survey moc^el of assessment 
that is currently being used. This will allow for 
time series and longitudinal studies. It is coin-- 
moriiy accepted that stress "grows and changes" 
with time> yet f^w have measured in what fashion 
and to what extent these changes actually do 
occur. 
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6. Deveiopinq a means b£ ihcludinq verified stress 
reduction and niahaqemeht techniques as part -of 
teacher trainiriq prbqrams. Theh^ based on these 
qrbups of teachers, Idhqitudinal studies can be 
established that would tracK them and their 
matched control qrdups for a number of years, in 
order to determine whether or not the stf ateqies 
actually do help teachers manage stress levels • 

Eoncigsion 

J^uch has been said and written about the identification 
and manaqement of stress and burnout during the late 1970s 
and early IS&Osi Sniy recently, hou'ever^ have attempts been 
made to do this on a psychbmetr ically sound basis. Using 
various conceptualizat ibhs and constructs of stress and 
burnout over the last five years, survey researchers and 
other investiqatbrs have been able to establish the explora- 
tory fbuhdatibhs for the research to come in .he i980s. By 
cbncehtratihg more on the "laboratory" aspects of defining 
and identifying the stress and burnout constructs, enough 
advance have been made that the research can now become much 
less "labor atory-liKe" and much more "ecologically oriented. 
By usinq the measurement concepts and cbnstructs that pres- 
ently exist, practitioners are nbw able tb identify and 



solve stress- and barnoot --reiated problems with a deqree of 



accbon tab! lit y • 

Educatibri is currently uhderqbihq hurherbus chariqes. If 
any of these are stress-related^ or if any result in 
increased incidences of burnout > only future ihvestiqa tibhs 
will toll* For the present* however * huirierdus advances have 
been* and are being* made in t he uhderstahdihq of the nature 
and extent of the phehdmeha of stress and burnout. 
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